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aeroplane than bio-chemistry can really explain why an acorn produces an oak. 
But the mystery is broader and deeper than it seems; it is the mystery of life. 

There is reason to think that invention, far from being a special faculty, is 
simply the primary mode of thinking. If without an obstacle — that is, a 
problem — there can be no thought, then the first thought must have been an 
invention of some sort. Invention, in the broad sense, is simply independent 
thought; and the appalling thing is that while many persons possess under- 
standing, few think. 

The really interesting feature of Admiral Fiske's book is not the enumera- 
tion and description of great inventions from the bow and arrow to the Hoe 
printing press, but rather the sort of importance that he attaches to invention. 
The gifted inventor of the telescope sight and the torpedo-plane is, like many 
a modern historian, troubled about the future of civilization. He complains 
that in politics invention has lagged; there is no science of statesmanship. He 
sees, too, that the very mechanical complexity of the machine of civilization 
may prove its ruin. The difficulty of his view seems to be due to too absolute 
an isolation of the inventive faculty. It is not necessarily in mechanical in- 
ventiveness or in inventiveness analogous to the mechanical faculty that the 
salvation of mankind lies. The human race has other primary attributes than 
the faculty of perceiving mechanical relations and parallel relations in hu- 
man affairs. Among these are the instincts of morality and of cooperation. 

It may be that the progress of the race in the epoch to come will be of a sort 
not to be plotted through a mere prolongation of the line of progress in the 
past. A progress which simply enables ever greater numbers of people to exist 
in comparative comfort has obvious limitations. What is needed appears to 
be a new direction of progress. 



The Life op Metchnikoff. By Olga Metchnikoff. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Approaching in all ways the ideal autobiography much more nearly than is 
generally possible when the life of a great man is written by anyone save him- 
self,. Madame Metchnikoff 's biography of her husband will be read with pro- 
found interest both because it traces with full knowledge, though without re- 
pulsive technicality, the conception, growth, and gradual acceptance of im- 
portant scientific ideas, and because it pictures with delicacy and with perfect 
frankness a unique and lovable personality. 

Elie Metchnikoff is chiefly known in this country through his study of 
the causes of old age. His book on the prolongation of human life is really 
a popular work and it was devoured by readers unaccustomed to scientific 
reading. After a time disillusionment followed, as is usual in such cases. 
People found that the use of sour milk did not necessarily lead to extreme 
longevity, and the whole subject dropped out of view as we turned our faces 
"home to the instant need of things." We ought not, however, to forget the 
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debt that we owe to the original mind which definitely formulated the prob- 
lem of natural death and hopefully sought its solution. It is the courage of 
inventors — a courage not blind, but based on knowledge — which perhaps 
deserves our highest praise. Just as survival after bodily death was 
courageously posed as a practical problem by Myers, so with equal courage 
and venturesomeness the problem of the indefinite prolongation of human life 
was set forth by Metchnikoff. To get a hearing for such proposals was, in 
each case, no mean achievement. 

Still less should we forget that the fame of Elie Metchnikoff rests solidly 
upon his demonstration of the theory of phagocytosis or intracellular digestion 
— a theory which has wrought a change in the theory of medicine comparable 
to that caused by the discovery of antiseptic surgery. The striking fact is that 
Metchnikoff arrived at his conclusions working from the standpoint of a 
biologist and student of natural history; he invariably began with the study 
of lower forms of life. Theory, general knowledge, of the sort generally deemed 
impractical, simply waits for the man capable of using it for practical pur- 
poses. Such a man was Metchnikoff — one of the few great men whose insight 
nullifies the persistent popular distinction between "theory" and "practice." 
To those men whose minds are capable of grasping a whole province of knowl- 
edge, rather than a single subject, we must still look for progress. 

It was Metchnikoff 's wish that in the biography which he and his wife had 
planned together his faults should not be concealed. What is revealed is a 
temperament of a somewhat neurotic type. Despairing of happiness, Metch- 
nikoff once inoculated himself with relapsing fever in order to end his life. In 
his stern intellectuality combined with extreme sensibility, he reminds one of 
Nietzche more than of any other man of genius. The human interest of the 
narrative is thus neither small nor mean. It is the natural pessimists, after 
all, who have given us our best optimistic philosophy, and the optimism of 
Metchnikoff, originating in skepticism and mental depression, is of an enduring 
kind. 

Memories and Notes of Persons and Places. By Sir Sidney Colvin. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

While Sir Sidney Colvin's memoirs are by no means lacking in the charm of 
concrete detail and in the sentiment that attaches to the past, their remarkable 
feature is the critical spirit in which they are written. Thus the reader finds 
with a certain surprise, as he reads on, that he is being doubly profited. There 
is a solidity and permanent interest in the facts related, to which one is scarcely 
accustomed. Memories of persons and places, though not infrequently enter- 
taining, are often diaphanous; they are fragile mental structures which do not 
well sustain analysis, and the historian commonly finds remarkably little in 
them. Sir Sidney, however, gives us much precious truth, unalloyed and 
well polished. 

Most fortunately for us, moreover, Sir Sidney cannot refrain from summing 



